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EDUCATIONAL PROSLEMS iN MYSORE* 


By Sunt J. B. MALLARADRYA, M.A., I. A.S. (Retd.) 
Member, M.L.A., President M.S.E.F. 


E gives me immense pleasure to be with 

you today and to be associated with 
this Conference of Secondary Grade Teach- 
ers in this part of Mysore State. Your 
report shows that you have been doing 
quite a lot of useful work in promoting a 
sense of professional solidarity and in ofier- 
ing a forum for the discussion of subjects 
of professional. interest, importance and 
value. Associated effort is the order of the 
day in a democratic set-up of the country. 
I am convinced that you are fully alive to 
the numerous educational problems that call 
for a satisfactory solution. Such periodica! 
mectings have a wonderful effect of stimu- 
lating thought, in inspiring enthusiasm and 
in developing the esprit de corps in the 
teaching fraternity apart from the opportu- 
nity they afford of your coming into close 
contact with one another. You will discuss 
subjects of great importance relating to the 
revision of curricula of studies for Middle 
and High Schools, revision of training 
courses, vocational education in schools and 
not the least attractive of the dishes in the 
elaborate menu is certain io be that relating 
to the pay end prospects of teachers, It 
augurs weil for the future of education in 
the new State of Mysore that enthusiastic 
teachers devoted to the noble profession 
meet one another, and discuss the intricate 
problems arising from their day-to-day 
experience of the difficulties they encounter. 
The rapid changes that have taken place 
in the political, economic and social organ- 


* Presidential Speech delivered at the Eighth Session 
of the Kamataka Secondary Teachers’ Confcrence, held 
at Dharwar, on Saturday, the 27th June 1959. 


goodwill, 


izations all over India cannot but have their 
repercussions in educational organizations 
also, It is, therefore, appropriate and essen- 
tial that the teachers should be on the alert 
and take note of the changes going on around 
them. While they should aim at keeping 
pace with the times, they should jealously 
guard against any influence direct or indirect, 
that would affect the true interest of educa- 
tion. Any attempt made to improve the 
standard of the teachers’ usefulness to the 
Community appeals to me and is dear to my 
heart. I think that Conferences like this 
provide a centre from which the experiences 
of teacherz such as they are, whether of 
achievements or failure find an expression 
in an atmosphere of mutual sympathy and 
Remember that the utility and 
serviceability of your profession are judged 
by this standard, namely, to what extent it 


contributes to the making of a progressive 
State. 


THE NEW DEMAND IN EDUCATION 


It is a happy sign of the times that quite 
recently, educational principles and prac- 
tices have been subjected to close scrutiny 
by experts, by several Commissions and 
Committees on education and they have 
evolved some practical schemes which would 
make for substantial educational progress on 
sound lines, Educational planning, if it has 
to be effective, has first to remove all en- 
crustations and to nave the way for smooth 
end orderly progress. Various problems 
like single-teacher schools, Co-education, 
wastage in several grades of education, 
Technical Education, Basic Education, Multi- 
purpose Schools, Higher Secondary Schools, 
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Craft education, confronting you, each in 
itself, sufficiently taxing; and these, I 
believe, will come up in some shape or other 
for your consideration and practical solu- 
tion, The question of juvenile illiteracy is 
one of the most serious problems to be 
tackled, with foresight and imagination. 
With thousands of educated men, and women 
most unhappy for want of employment and 
a vast amount of illiteracy, it is surprising 
that nothing substantial has been done in 
spite of cight years of planning, to employ 
the former and for the education and uplift 
of the illiterate. Attempts made to build 
from the boitom by making better provision 
for what may be called pre-primary edu- 
cation are grossly inadequate. The open- 
ing of Nursery Schools and Kindergartens 
for the benefit of children, between the ages 
of three and six, has not loomed large in-tne 
educational programmes of either the Central 
or the State Governments. It seems to me 
that we are trying to build a superstructure 
on loose foundations. Nursery Education 
forms the very first rung in the educational 
ladder. One of the subjects which deserves 
careful attention is the new outlook that 
should form a feature of modern school 
training. It can no longer be parochial 
children in their young impressionable age 
should be taught to live a common life, and 
to remember that they belong to a common 
society, The question of imparting educa- 
tion from the standpoint of national inte- 
grity and international relationship has to 
be increasingly stressed. We have to bring 
into existence a new type of man, the 
Mysorean of the future, capable of serving 
his pcople, his State and humanity alike by 
virtue of a complete and harmonious deve- 
lopment of his entire personality, spirit, 
soul and body. The aim should be educa- 
tion in the wider sense, culture rather than 
instruction of purely technical scholarship, 
a new humanism, satisfying not only the 
intellectual but also the artistic and spiri- 
tual aspirations of our students. For good 
or ill, the old regime of cloistered education 
away from the hard realities of life has 
passed away and it is essential that in the 
present-day world, teachers, while preserv- 
ing their idealism and their hold on general 
principles, should also be men of the World 
capable of understanding social conditions 
and co-operation effectively in the solu- 
tion of day-to-day problems. The call of. 
the hour to educationists is to be also to men 


of affairs. Itis not asking for the impossible 
nor is it a case of setting an impractical 
task. The demands of training our boys 
and girls in democratic citizenship are far 
too exacting and could never be approached 
in a haphazard, unco-ordinated and casual 
menner. 

If we compare our lives with those of our 
forefathers, we find that one great cause 
of difference is ihat we need brain in our 
fingers in innumerable instances where they 
did not. Even in the average middle class 
household, whether it is a tap to be mended, 
a carburettor to be adjusted, a fuse to be 
replaced or a radio to be turned in, we need 
brains. In the villages, we are constantly 
requiring them whether for the electric 
pump or for the small power-loom. When 
we come to agriculture or industry, we necd 
more technical knowledge all day long. To 
make wealth from waste, to make petrol 
from coal, to make dyes from chemicals, 
to collect nitrogen from the air, these are 
a few instances of things the scientists have 
taught us in an age of many inventions. 
And instead of using these inventions for 
the benefit of our country, as of ourselves, 
we continue to pursue the professions that, 
however worthy they may be, must in the 
ultimate resort draw their sustenance from 
the producer. In other words, we tend more 
and more to the condition of the community 
that tried to live, by each family taking in 
its neighbours washing. Friends, I am only 
trying to tell you that the education of the 
fuiure should primarily concern itself with 
making the student more employable. 


ILLITERACY AND IGNORANCE—IHOW TO 
CONTACT THE MENACE 


Illiteracy and ignorance comprise the 
one great menace to popular Government. 
An illiterate citizen cannot vote intelligently, 
nor can ignorant men manage public affairs 
with efficiency. We have lakhs of citizens 
entitled to the vote who cannot read and 
write. We must grapple with this difficulty 
and overcome it if democratic Government 
is to endure. Nor is this all that can and 
must be done for the youth of Mysore. 
Ability to read and write is not the sole 
qualification of good citizenship. There 
must be an understanding of the meaning 
of civil Government and a knowledge of the 
salient features of Mysore history, with a 
realisation of the value and Significance of 
Mysore institutions. With this understanding 
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and knowledge will come loyalty and 
strong devotion to the State in the bosoms 
of citizens to come. The boys and girls of 
today constitute the State’s treasure far 
more precious than any farms, mills, mines, 
major irrigational projects and gigantic 
factories. In the development of our boys 
and girls, is the State's hope, in their neglect 
is the State's sure and certain decline, We 
look to the teachers on whom a special res- 
ponsibility rests. It is they who daily in- 
fluence the thoughts and mould the character 
of the younger generation and we expect 
teachers to discharge their responsibility in 
a spirit of true patriotism. But, in this 
context, I am asking if our seven-year pri- 
mary grade of education as now introduced 
by the Department is likely to create in our 
students an awareness of their duties as 
citizens of the State. According to the 
Directive Principles of the Constitution of 
India, primary education has to be made 
free and compulsory to all boys and girls 
up to the age of 14. We now see a shift 
in emphasis and the Central and State 
Governments seem to realise their inability 
io undertake such a heavy responsibility 
within the original time fixed. And even 
so, the duration of free and compulsory edu- 
cation is to be reduced to the age-group 
6-11 and the time for accomplishing it ex- 
tended to the Third Five-Year Plan period. 
Against this background of defects in 
Educational Planning, I wish to say that 
this Conference should address itself to the 
task of expressing itself categorically on 
major issues confronting the educationists, 
public end the Government. 


EDUCATION OF THE SOUL 


I should like to say a word or two with 
reference to those much more important 
aspects of education of our youth that are apt 
to be forgotten—his soul and body. These 
relate to habits, ideals and physical train- 
ing. Carlyle tells us that habit is “the 
deepest law of human nature”. It follows 
that implanting of good habits forms one 
of the most important parts of education 
from the cradle to the grave. The sum 
total of our habit goes to make up our 
National Character. They permeate our 
whole life. If we complain that our educa- 
tion has not fitted us for the battle of life, 
that is because we have not developed the 
habit of using all our faculties. What is 
the Conference going to do about this ques- 
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tion of developing desirable habits among 
our youth ? 3 

I now come to the much more difficult 
question of Ideals. “Ideals”, it has been said, 
"are the World's masters.” Or as another 
philosopher put it, “It is the men who cherish 
ideals and knock their heads against brick 
walls that advance the cause of humanity”. 
The possession of ideals gives a savour to 
life and their steady pursuit gives a zest 
to action. Goethe has said that the destiny 
of any nation at any given time depends 
on the opinion of its young men under 
five and twenty. That is because, their 
opinions informed by ideals have a 
dynamic quality, while those of order gene- 
rations supply the element of stability. We 
have tremendous youth movements in Italy, 
U.S.A., Germany, Russia and China; move- 
ments that are distinguished by zeal, patriot- 
ism, discipline and enthusiasm. As for 
Japan, you can buy more civilization per 
unit of value than you can elsewhere in the 
world. The Japanese are a people of invin- 
cible courage, indomitable energy and sunny 
serenity and one characteristic, which has a 
special lesson for us in India in general and 
Mysore in particular, is the tremendous per- 
sistence with which they are finding occu- 
pations for themselves by learning to manu- 
facture, to export and above all to sell every 
commodity that the world will buy. 

As for the more spiritual part of education, 
their is no greater problem before mankind 
than how to reconcile the old legacy of sus- 
picion with the new feeling that right not 
might should rule the world. Many of us 
are as much in need of guidance as the 
youths we set out to teach. We have got 
to find a new path. Has the new education 
which our Government seeks to give at the 
Secondary level any answer to this spiri- 
tual education ? Is the Conference going to 
have a decisive say in the matter ? 


EDUCATION OF THE BODY 

THE PLACE OF SCOUTING AND GIRL GUIDING 

On the subject of physical training what 
I chiefly desire to urge is that our cdu- 
cational system should provide for acquaint- 
ing our boys and girls with consideration af 
nutrition, balanced diet, in respect of which 
we ought to derive valuable lessons from 
the researches of Sir Robert Me Carrison 
and Dr. Kroyd, of housing questions as con- 
cerned with such items as mosquito cur- 
teins for the avoidance of fever, combined 
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with abundance of fresh air, and of sanitary 
annexes, which are more important than 
class-rooms, since the boy who has learnt 
to appreciate proper sanitation at school will 
be much more likely to introduce it in his 
home when he has one. With this of course 
go physical exercises, but more particularly 
games, which train the body and implant 
the team-spirit in the soul. I am in earnest 
when I say that a school that is lacking in 
adequate playgrounds and sanitary arrange- 
ments has no right to be a school at all. 


These considerations of habits, ideals and 
physical training cannot but turn one’s 
thoughts to the great educational movement 
that has in the last 40-50 years done so much 
to supplement the ordinary functions of the 
educational authorities. I refer of course 
to the Scout and Guide Movement. It has 
been said of this Movement that in it “The 
mind, with which the physical activity is 
integrated, is not the mind of the adult 
imposed on the boy but the mind of the boy 
as it actually exists, with its constructive 
hungers, creative aptitudes, nascent loyalties, 
innate decencies and love of adventure. 
This great movement. has an interesting 
technique of its own, based on a wise, sym- 
pathetic and humane understanding of 
the young boy and girl, an understanding 
not always apparent or at least nof conspi- 
cuous in, the official education which begins 
with the three R’s and ends in a University 
Degree". The Scout and Guide Movement 
properly pursued gives prominence to all 
the points which I have considered as above. 
It promotes physical health, it inculcates 
Eood habits; It nurtures high ideals, it 
teaches a boy to fend for himself, to be 
practical in all that he does, and to do the 
job that is nearest. I should like as the head 
of this great movement in Mysore State 
above all things to see the Scout spirit per- 
meating the whole educational system from 
top to bottom. And then, I believe, you 
would have the solution of a good number 
of your present difficulties—in sounder 
bodies and sounder minds, brains in the 
fingers, and stout hearts, ready to reach out 
after new opportunities and to work at them 

for the glory of working. I have had 
recently a report from our Organizing Com- 
missioner of Scouts after a tour of a num- 
ber of taluks in the erstwhile Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Madras Karnatak area in 
regard to the spread of Scouting and Guid- 
ing. It is not a very heartening picture by 


any means. I make an appeal to all the 
teachers to make earnest endeavour in your 
schools to give fillip to Scouting and Guiding 
and give a reorientation to the movement, 
which is admitted to be the greatest edu- 
caiionai experiment of the twenieth century 
and which is acclaimed by all educationists 
as an integral part of a sound system of 
education. 


DivERSiFIED COURSES AND MAINTENANCE OF 
STANDARS OF INTELLECTUAL COMPETENCE 


Talking of Secondary Education, Govern- 
ment have now arrived at some conclusions 
as to the future pattern to be followed 
throughout the State. It is not as if it is 
all smooth sailing. It is now accepted that 
the High School stage of education should 
be the great watershed of the educational 
organization of the country instead of being 
merely, to change the figure of speech, a 
calling port on the continuous journey to 
the promised land of the University. It is 
the belief of educational experts that no 
worthwhile reform in Secondary Education 
was possible, so long as the methods and 
curricula were tied to the apron strings of 
the Colleges and Universities. In the pro- 
posed diversification of studies at this level, 
the object seems to have been to enrich the 
curriculum and make school-life more valu- 
able and meaningful and more closely re- 
lated to pupil’s needs and problems without 
impairing the standards .of intellectual com- 
petence required for admission to" Colleges. 
It is for this Conference to eXamine whether 
the experts have planned a better and more 
dynamic curriculum, whether there is now an 
adoption of better teaching methods, whether 
metheds of appraisal, assessment of perfor- 
mances by students have been devised, and 
whether the pupils would be taught the art 
of living through making it possible for 
them to participate in the life of the School 
organized as a creative and co-operative 
community; whether education as now 
visualised is vitalized and made real for the 
students by being related to their future 
careers. It would be appropriate for ihe 
Conference to examine if the recognization 
of Secondary Education has resulted in its 
becoming an integral part of planning of 
the economic life of the country in close 
relation te the economic life of the world 
as a whole. 


I have heard from many quarters that the 
picture of Secondary Education as it has 
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finally emerged out of the deliberations 
of various Commissions and Committees, 
including the Education Integration Advi- 
sory Committee of our State, is rather 


confusing. Junior  Secdndary Schools, 
Higher Secondary Schools, Multipurpose 
High Schools exist side by side. A 


kind of class distinction appears to domi- 
nate the scene. The few Multipurpose High 
Schools that have been started have yet to 
be stabilized. A view is held that they are 
a luxury and that having regard to the poly- 
technic schools being organized throughout 
the country, they may as well be excluded 
from the programme of Secondary Educa- 
tion. For one thing, they are expensive and 
far beyond the capacity of private manage- 
ments, who at present are making a major 
contribution to the growth and develop- 
ment of Secondary Education. Yet another 
view which holds the field at present is that 
it would be some years before many edu- 
cational institutions could be enabled to 
convert themselves into full-fledged Higher 
Secondary or Multipurpose High Schools. 


The great handicap on the proper func- 
tioning of our educational institutions is that 
they are far too crowded. Aristotle has 
said that a boat is not a boat if it is cither 
only a span long or if it runs to the length 
of a furlong. A School or a College ceases 
ilo be such when spread over too many 
square yards. Our classes contain far too 
many pupils. The teacher is unable to pay 
sufficient, much less, individual attention to 
his pupils. They lose that personal touch 
with the teacher which is the true way of 
learning, for let us not forget that education 
does not mean merely the ability to pass 
examinations. Let me cut short and refer 
to the paramount need of the hour, viz., to 
emphasize th value of a clear-cut policy 
on behalf of Government in the future pro- 
gramme of Secondary Education. I see from 
the State Budget that during the current 
year, there would be no expansion of Multi- 
purpose High Schools. I wonder what this 
means. Is Government likely to alter its 
scheme of development in this direction ? I 
am afraid in our anxiety to utilize matching 
grants for educational development by the 
Central Government, we are losing sight of 
our fundamental requirements of expansion 
of education at all levels. I am inclined to 
consider ihat the lack of trained personnel 
is a major obstacle in the progress of these 
specialised Schools. I am not fully conver- 
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sant with conditions obtaining in this part 
of the State about the attitude of teachers 
and other educationists to this new develop- 
ment. It should be our main endeavour in 
this Conference to express categorically the 
specific lines on which Secondary Education 
should be reoriented to achieve the object- 
tives which the reform is intended to secure, 


Practical and constructive work makes a 
powerful appeal to children and youth alike. 
But the manner in which we have exploited 
this great and revolutionary truth in Mysore 
has been very hesitant and unadventurous. 
Instead of pressing students with opportun- 
ities of doing craft work and other forms of 
constructive work which would fully stretch 
their capacities whether at the Middle 
School stage, or Secondary stage, we have 
been usually content to introduce craft work 
and diversified courses of study in small 
and unstimulating doses so that it has just 
tended to become a tame subject of the 
syllabus like any other subject. When once 
craft education is assumed to be the desir- 
able educational methodology, it indicates a 
warped and narrow educational vision, if it 
is not adopted in all sincerity and adequate 
provision is not made for its successful 
working, 


THE VEXED QUESTION OF 
EXAMINATION 


On this occasion, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation to refer to the subject of examina- 
tions, Oftentimes, in many countries of the 
world, they have been described as among 
the “Worst enemies to education, in: freedom 
of thought and independence of judgment”. 
In India, they dominate the curriculum, they 
foster a system of mere cramming and they 
give a false value to much of our intellectual 
life. We have been told all this, times 
out of number, by various Commissions 
and expert educationists, but we have 
done nothing so far to put examina- 
tions in their proper place in a planned 
scheme of either Secondary or Univer- 
sity Education. I feel very strongly 
that a conference like this, if it has the 
interests of the country at heart, one of the 
first things that it should do is to collect 
every possible alternative to the present 
system of examinations and put each of them 
to every practical test that one can think 
of. China, for example, I hear, many years 
ago, as a result of the recommendations of 
the League of Nations Committee of Intellec- 
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tual Co-operation, solved this problem in 
a satisfactory manner. Many Seminars of 
teachers Have been held in India during the 
last 4-5 years and valuable recommenda- 
tions have been made. Many eminent edu- 
cationists have quoted Whitehead at great 
length and suggested that the existing form 
of Public Examinations by an external 
agency at the High School stage be abolished, 
that pupils be promoted on the basis of a 
cumulative class record, as well as the result 
of internal periodical objective tests, after 
the model of unit tests, co-operative tests, 
achievement tests, that these tests be 
standardised after due administration in 
selected schools representing a cross-section 
of the educational institutions in the State. 
It is not as if the “Switch over” to the new 
type is free from objection or that it has 
the promise of cent per cent validity. But 
whal surprises me most is that the recom- 
mendations of experts and expert bodies in 
respect of the reform of examinations remain 
merely paper reports and no attempt is made 
by our State to give concrete shape to this 
very desirable and urgent reform. Here is 
a very importent matter of great educational 
importance that should receive adequate 
attention at this Conference. Iam personally 
inclined to the view that the sooner the pre- 
sent system of examinations isreplaced, the 
better for education at all levels. What is 
required on the part of the administrators is 
a broad vision, a fertile imagination, a grim 
determination and a purposeful endeavour 
to terminate this eternal curse of Public 
Examinations. I wonder who will do this 
and how soon! Our chief concern is to 
secure a method for examining the results 
of teaching efforts made by the teachers and 
the result of learning efforts by the students, 
a method impartial in its application, com- 
prehensive in scope and shared in responsi- 
bility. The All-India Council for Secondary 
Education and the Ministry of Education of 
ihe Government of India have become in- 
creasingly aware of this problem which has 
been discussed at various Workshops, 
Seminars, Conferences and what now re- 
mains is only a speedy implementation of 
the practical proposals which are laid before 
them. I venture to express the hope that 
the inspiration for this very desirable re- 
form would emanate from the Ministry of 
Education of the Government of India to 
whom every State Department of Education 
looks up to for blessing the scheme. 


THE CRUCIAL ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
PROBLEM OF TEACHER TRAINING 


I wish to make a few observations as to 
the Teachers’ Role in the Educational 
Renaissance of the country. No apology is 
needed to emphasize over and again the 
crucial place and importance of the teacher 
in the educational system and in its plans 
for reorganization. Anything done to 
improve his efficiency, or deepen his under- 
sianding and appreciation or better his pros- 
pects, is a direct contribution to the vital- 
izing of the educational process. According 
to official figures admitted to be correct by 
the Education Minister on the floor of the 
Legislative Assembly, we have in Mysore 
State very nearly 50% of our teachers un- 
trained and the provision for teacher train- 
ing is grossly inadequate to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the Department. It seems to 
me that our Training Colleges whether deal- 
ing with undergraduates or graduates are 
the key points of reform. Perhaps the posi- 
tion of trained teachers is infinitely better 
in respect of Secondary Grade Teachers and 
Primary and Middle School Teachers also, 
in this part of the State. The first duty 
of Training Institutions is to give every 
teacher a positive social outlook. The school 
has been designed by the State and Society 
to mould pupils and to enable unripe minds 
to fit into a desirable cultural pattern. The 
task of achieving this process of adjustment 
is the teachers’ responsibility. It is their 
business to discover the fundamental con- 
ception that underlies the country’s cultural 
heritage and examine to what extent they 
can be applied to modern conditions. They 
should be enabled to get a basic grasp of 
the Social Order today and to undersiand 
the implications of democracy. The teacher 
is an agent of Society. It is his function to 
create in the minds of pupils a faith in the 
pattern of Government adopted. By seek- 
ing truth and teaching it, he has to main- 
tain his professional integrity. Closely 
bound up with it is the habit of objectivity 
in teaching. He must have a philosophy of 
education and must be prepared to develop 
among his pupils a philosophy of life. 

If Mysore State has to realise its edu- 
cational objectives as outlined in the new 
scheme of education publicized by Govern- 
ment in their recent order, it would need 
an army of trained teachers. A general 
survey of the teaching profession would 
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perhaps reveal that a large majority do not 
enter it by choice but are forced to it by 
circumstances. It is only when they failed 
to secure more lucrative jobs elsewhere that 
they enter the teaching profession. It is 
not my purpose to make a wholesale indict- 
ment of the teaching profession but of the 
Society which does not put the teaching 
profession on a par with other professions. 
By and large, our teachers are doing a fine 
job and are working with a devotion and 
a spirit of dedication but in a competitive 
Society, it is foolish to expect young men 
and women to work on a subnormal living 
wage. The satisfaction of economic needs 
and an increase in public esteem for the 
teaching profession are essential requisites. 
Otherwise teaching will remain the Cinderella 
of professions. Very little attention is paid 
to teacher-selection procedure. We need 
men who are fully alive to the social and 
moral responsibilities of the profession, Wise 
selection is a task of supreme importance. 

Many training institutions confine their 
activities to formal instruction. The whole 
atmosphere with its rigid discipline, crowded 
programme, routine life, and formal relation- 
ship of staff and student-ieachers is not 
conducive to the development of creative 
personalities in a democratic society. It was 
said that many students in training insti- 
tutions *do not mature by living but they 
survive by hurrying". Another aspect of 
Teacher Education which is very often neg- 
lected is the further education of trained 
teachers. They should not imagine that 
their education is completed after they leave 
the Training School or College. They should 
not revert to outmoded methods of teaching. 
We have got to cultivate in them an experi- 
mental and scientific attitude and develop 
in them a functional approach to educa- 
tional problems. Summer Camps, Refresher 
Courses, Study Groups, Workshops, Seminars 
are all intended to be a process of continua- 
tion of Teacher-Education, and designed to 
broaden the concept of Teacher-Education. 
In their anxiety to secure the B.Ed. or 
M.Ed. Degree, no attention is paid to re- 
search in educational theory, methodology or 
planning the curriculum. Very often, 
Teacher Training fails to get revitalized by 
making work experience an integral part 
of the studies, with the result that when 
teachers are drafted to Multipurpose High 
Schools and other Schools, they appear as 
misfits. Training institutions should have a 
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programme which is work-centred, if our 
teachers should have faith in Basic Education 
and understand the social philosophy under- 
lying it. Work projects should loom large 
in their programme for the duration of their 
training. During my tenure of office as 
Director of Public Instruction, I was shocked 
to find, that defective speech, lack of lucid 
expression, faulty language, were among the 
besetting sins of a large majority of our 
trained teachers. What we need today is 
a large body of teachers who possess a con- 
viction that self-realisation can be achieved 
only through Social Service and it is the 
business of training institutions to quicken 
the social conscience of their alumni with 
respect to students whom they in turn will 
have to educate and to the larger community 
to which they belong. Teacher Training 
will have to be a four-dimensional picture 
involving depth of learning, width of out- 
look, length of Social Service and height 
of imagination. It should be the purpose 
of this Conference, judged by the standards 
mentioned above, to put forward detailed 
proposals for making teachers training pur- 
poseful and effective for the ultimate good 
of the taught. 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


On the subject of Co-curricular activities, 
which forms 2 fascinating branch of educa- 
tion, I do not wish to say much. Predomi- 
nantly, physical activities, literary and aca- 
demic pursuits, cultural activities, creative 
and collective hobbies, activities like Scout- 
ing and Guiding, Social and Civic activities 
—all these come within the purview of Co- 
curricular activities. I am a firm believer 
in the idea that our educational system to- 
day is badly in need of broadening into 2 
far more complete preparation at once for 
citizenship and for the full relish- 
ing of individual life. As for physical 
culture, every boy and girl, turned out 
of each institution, should be both an 
example and a trained preceptor of health, 
energy and endurance, the three great physi- 
cal lacks of this country. The present lay- 
out of the educational edifice displays a 
woeful lack both in schools and colleges, 
of zsthetie training and opportunity. This 
matter is closely related to our ideas of 
physical training. There is very little done 
today to foster the growth of that love of 
nature. Then, there are the fine arts, 
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dance, music, painting, drama, sculputre 
which seem sadly neglected. Self-develop- 
ment through self-expression is the cardinal 
doctrine of education. The aim should be 
to make possible for individuals and groups 
full opportuniiy for self-expression and self- 
development by providing stimulating situa- 
lions out of which will arise experience 
abundant in physical, mental, social, moral 
and artistic values. I consider that the 
greatest weakness of our educational system 
is the almost entire absence of the æsthetic 
element. We do not take any pains to 
secure to our students opportunities to see 
and appreciate beauty in the higher sense 
which is as full of joy and inspiration as 
that which appeals to the ear or directly 
to ,the inward sense and which has the 
advantage of an all but universal appeal. 
How many schools are set in beautiful 
surroundings ? How many schools are pro- 
vided with sufficient playgrounds? How 
many schools pay attention to gardening, 
and having a few flower-beds? How many 
schools have open-air theatres? I am 
merely referring to these obvious things to 
show how sadly neglected are Co-curricular 
activities in many institutions and yet they 
get recognized by the Department of Edu- 
cation. Parents send their children to such 
schools and the managements pride them- 
selves with the fact that the results of the 
public examination are quite satisfactory in 
spite of the inherent defects of organization 
of Co-curricular activities, It is all a vicious 
circle and a very unrealistic approach to the 
solution of educational problems. The 
importance of these Co-curricular activities 
has been sufficiently recognized by educa- 
tonists and the public. Yet, we find that 
a genuine and fruitful use of these activities 
is tragically lacking in a majority of insti- 
tutions. Unless Government, the Depart- 
ment, the public, managements and the local 
bodies make a concerted effort to place Co- 
curricular activities on a satisfactory basis 
according to a planned programme, there is 
not the remotest chance of schools, training 
our young men and women to equip them- 
selves fully for the grand vocation of human 
life and of democratic citizenship. The 
inspiring influence of the teacher and his 
ability to organize and guide these activities 
is the most important single factor in the 
successful implementation of the scheme. 
The spontaneity, zeal and enthusiasm, with 
which he can take an intelligent part in the 
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recreational and cultural programme of the 
school, would determine the extent to which 
the school makes a contribution to the 
development of the corporate social life of 
its pupils. It seems to me that this Confer- 
ence should reiterate with special emphasis 
the need for a more energetic approach to 
this problem from Government and all others 
concerned. 


‘Mysore STATE EDUCATION FEDERATION 
Irs STATURE 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
drawing your attention to the need for all 
educational organizations in this part of the 
State to affiliate themselves with the Mysore 
State Education Federation representing all 
grades of education from the Nursery to the 
University. In one sense, it is a Trade Union 
of what is one of the most important, if not 
the most important, of all the trades in the 
State, namely, the exploiting, not of the 
produce of the earth or the things under the 
earth but of the raw material that goes to 
make men, in other words, the building up 
of Citizens, The Federation has set before 
itself objectives like the well-being and esprit 
de corps of the members of our Trade, the 
improvement of the tools of our Trade, the 
awakening of the interest of parents and“ 
public in our Trade. The Federation has a 
great deal of achievement to its credit since 
its inception. It has always championed the 
cause of the Teacher. It has succeeded. in 
influencing Government on many occasions 
io recognize the need for a fair deal to the 
Teaching Fraternity. The significant role of 
the Federation in the educational advance- 
ment of the State is appreciated by the 
Government and representation to it is given 
in all important committees set up from time 
to time. The All-India Council of Secondary 
Education and the Ministry of Education of 
the Government of India have recognized 
it as an association of educational experts 
and entrusted to it laterly the work of con- 
ducting Seminars of importance. The 
Federation has devoted itself to research 
activity of a useful nature through its 
Planning Section and has organized Educa- 
tional Conferences at several Centres at the 
State level. It is my purpose as President 
of the Federation to tell you that it is neces- 
sary that the Organization should be further 
strengthened by your active participation in 
its management and activities. Imagine the 
enormous influence, status and usefulness 
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that the Federation could acquire by nearl 
65,000 teachers and Teachers Associations 
dotted throughout the State getting affiliated 
to the Parent Body. No other department 
of the State can visualise the magnitude of 
the importance of the Education Federation. 
I appeal to all of you individually and 
collectively to do all that lies in your power 
to enhance the status of the Federation. In 
a Democracy, a Federation like ours could 
indeed make a substantial contribution to 
the shaping of educational policy, deter- 
mination of methods and practices. With 
the Federation as the apex, I am -anxious 
that a network of district, and taluk associa- 
tions of teachers of all grades should be 
organized according to our constitution 
providing for adequate decentralisation of 
powers, duties and responsibilities, I am 
anxious that this Conference should give a 
definite lead in the establishment of this 
Co-operative Commonwealth of Teachers. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Perhaps you would expect me to say a 
word or two about the question of grant-in- 
aid to educational institutions. As far back 
as February 1957, very soon after the coming 
into existence of the enlarged Mysore State, 
Government set up the Educational Inte- 
gration Advisory Committee fully representa- 
tive of all areas with a view to evolving an 
educational system common to all the areas. 
Various Sub-Committees were also consti- 
tuted to help the Integration Committee to 
arrive at conclusions. I must, on this occa- 
sion, pay my tribute of admiration to the 
enormous amount of non-official enterprise 
nbundantly in evidence in this part of the 
State in the promotion of education, which 
is clearly in excess of similar effort made 
in erstwhile Mysore. It was indeed an 
onerous and responsible task that was en- 
trusted to the Integration Committee. The 
Jast of the series of these meetings was held 
sometime in October 1958 and recommen- 
dations have been made to secure uniformity 
not only in academic matters but also in the 
system of grant-in-aid. If I am not reveal- 
ing a secret, I must say that opinion has 
been unanimous in regard to the question 
of assistance that has to be given to private 
managements for running schools up to and 
inclusive of the Secondary Grade. Agreed 
decisions have been reached in regard to 
administration of Primary Education, Gov- 
ernment control over aided institutions, con- 
ditions of service, pay scales and questions 
of discipline, curricula, finances including the 
rate of school fees to be levied, extent of 


aid from Government, conditions for recog- 
nition, and general conditions of financial 
aid, etc. In one important matter, how- 
ever, opinion was divided, i.e., whether 
payment of Government scales of pay and 
allowances should be made obligatory on the 
part of aided schools and whether they 
should be compelled to adopt common scales. 
I personally feel that from the point of view 
of academic standards, there should be no 
disparity in scales of pay between Govern- 
ment and aided institutions. 


Non-OFFICIAL ENTERPRISE IN EDUCATION 


From the recent statements of that Educa- 
tion Minister, Government seem to hold the 
view that Secondary Education should in the 
future be entrusted by and large to non- 
Official Organisations and that Government 
should take over complete responsibility for 
Primary Educaiion. In any case, I venture 
to express the hope that the scales of grant- 
in-aid recommended by the Integration Com- 
mittee would be acceptable to Government. 
Education is a field in which public and 
institutional charity plays a considerable 
part in all the countries of the world. You 
will all perhaps agree that public expendi- 
ture on education should, at present, be con- 
centrated to the maximum possible extent 
on enforcing universal, compulsory, Primary 
Education throughout the State and progress 
in other directions should be left to private 
effort. Against this background, I feel that | 
public assistance by Government for pro- 
moting Secondary Education should be such 
as to induce private effort to cheerfully 
shoulder the responsibility. The organiza- 
tion of junior technical and vocational 
schools and polytechnics to provide the sub- 
ordinate technical personnel for power 
industries big and small and on higher 
technical and technological education and 
scientific research should naturally receive 
preferential treatment by Government. At 
present, Government funds are being dissi- 
pated on a multiplicity of schemes at the 
Secondary stage, and this, in my opinion, 
could be avoided. At any rate, the large- 
scale expenditure on Multipurpose Schools 
is a needless distraction. The question of 
priorities in Planning is just as important in 
{he domain of education as in any other 
field of Government endeavour. I do not see 
why even in the Organization of special 
schools, Government should not leave it to 
non-official initiative and content themselves 
by allotting subsidies and grants. I wish to 
say in this connection that if Government 
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are pleased io accept the recommendations 
of the Educational Integration Advisory 
Committee in the matter of grant-in-aid, 
schools and teachers in this part of the State 
would have no cause for grievance. It 
seems to me, that having regard to the scanty 
resources available to Government, they 
should recognize that the sanction of a liberal 
scale of grant-in-aid to local boards and 
private managements has to be the inevitable 
choice in a scheme of priorities if any 
measurable degree of progress in Secondary 
Education has to be expected in the coming 
years, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN MYSORE 
NEEDED REFORMS 


I should like to refer to Technical Educa- 
tion in Mysore at present. There are four 
distinctly separate agencies dealing with it 
at the secondary grade level, viz. , the 
Department of Public Instruction, Director of 
Industries and Commerce, the Commissioner 
for Labour, and the Department of Techni- 
cal Education. No attempt has been made 
to co-ordinate the work done in different 
categories of institutions, resulting in over- 
lapping, duplication and wastage. There does 
noi seem to be any interrelation between 
different types and there is no scope for 
pupils to change over from one to the other. 
It is with deep regret that I have to state 
that Technical Education is not proceeding on 
a planned basic. There is no co-ordination 

* of effort among the several officers. On the 
other hand, there seems to exist a spirit of 
unhealthy rivalry. The public and students 
are confused and no one can tell with any 
degree of certeinty what is the true relation- 
ship that exists between these purely techni- 
cal schools and the academic type. 

Multipurpose High Schools were proposed 
by the Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar Commis- 
sion with a view to giving a variety of 
selective courses such as Technical, Commer- 
cial Agricultural, Fine Arts and Home 
Science, in addition to the Science and 
Humanities Groups. In effect, a Multipur- 
pose High School is a Higher Secondary 
School with provision for a greater choice 
in the courses leading to careers of youth. 
But what is happening today? Multipur- 

pose High Schools are designed to impart 
a higher degree of Technical Education for 
beyond the limit proposed by the Secondary 
Education Commission. Lack of properly 
trained teachers, the prohibitive cost of equip- 
ment, accommodation, higher salaries for 
technical staff, these and many other hurdles 
which could not be easily overcome have 
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made these schools a farce. Therefore it 
would be prudent if these Multipurpose 
High Schools are run on an experimental 
basis in a few select centres and their work- 
ing watched instead of attempting to intro- 
duce them on a State-wide basis. 

Similarly, I consider that the introduction 
of Craft Education as proposed by the 
Department would lead to considerable 
wastage for obvious reasons. It seems better 
to start composite Craft Shops in a few select 
High Schools and the work provided therein 
should have the following objectives: (i) To 
enhance the value of general education itself; 
(ii) To provide technical skills and knowledge 
required for industry ; and (iii) To help and 
guide the pupil to make an intelligent choice 
regarding his career in future. 

It is in this connection that I would stress 

the need for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance to function under the 
Director of Technical Education. The value 
of such an institution has been recognized 
in most of the progressive countries of the 
world and I see no reason why it should not 
prove useful to us. 
. Laterly, the Government of India, on the 
suggestion of the All-India Council of Tech- 
nical Education, is sponsoring the scheme of 
Junior Technical Schools of three years’ 
duration under the control of the State 
Departments of Technical Education. The 
primary object is to train candidates for 
Skilled work in industries. The successful 
candidates at the end of the three-year 
course may either proceed to the polytech- 
nic or seek employment in industries, Junior 
Technical Schools as now visualised by 
Government of India conform to the pattern 
of Technical Education prevalent in most 
European countries. We should start these 
institutions in big towns and cities which 
are highly industrialised. Industrial Schools, 
run by the Industries Department and 
Industrial Institutes run by the Labour 
Department should sooner or later be con- 
verted into Junior Technical Schools, where 
a considerable amount of general education 
is also provided. The need for providing 
educational training for citizenship in a 
democracy seems to have been ignored in 
these institutes and industrial schools. The 
human aspect is all important in a scheme 
of either technical or general education. 

There is one important aspect of Technical 
Education which needs to be emphasized. 
Studens passing out of Junior Technical 
Schools should be enabled either to join a 
polytechnic or get admission to the final year 
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of ihe Higher Secondary School, if they so 
desire. The first year of the Junior Tech- 
nical School should correspond to the first 
year of the Higher Secondary School so that 
in the event of any student or group of stu- 
dents finds that they have made a bad choice, 
they could change over from one to the other. 
It is the parity of standards and the close 
relationship between different sets of insti- 
tutions that are of supreme importance in 
à scheme of Technical Education. 


Craft Work in Higher Secondary Schools 
is intended to provide technical and manual 
skills, and orient the youth towards a career. 
It is totally wrong to emphasise the need for 
any “Vocational Competence" which is a 
much misused and misunderstood expression. 
It seems to be sufficient if education under 
the three mejor groups, viz., Industrial Craft 
and Agricultural Craft for boys and Home 
Science Craft for girls are provided. One 
or two shops for teaching craft work will 
have to be provided to the existing schools. 
The Industrial Craft may include different 
projects and wood work, fitting, electrical 
wiring, and servicing of electrical equipment, 
mechanical engineering projects involving 
running of simple internal combuston engines, 
pumps, plumbing and fitting practice. The 
projects should assist the boys to develop 
a proper attitude to the machine in this 
industrial age. There should be no attempt 
made in the Multipurpose Higher Secondary 
Schools to aim at a high degree of special- 
ization but the pupil should be enabled to 
get a keen insight into the working of indus- 
tries. I am emphatically of the view that 
Trade Courses should not have been included 
in the curriculum of these schools as in 
Mysore. I do not know who gave this 
advice. All things considered, I feel that 
the recommendations of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission are more practical, less 
expensive, more casily implemented and 
more conducive to fit into the aptitudes of 
pupils. 

I wish to conclude by stating that the res- 
ponsibility for planning, organization, super- 
vision and administration of Technical Edu- 
cation throughout the State should com- 
pletely vest in the Director of Technical 
Education, and all other agencies now func- 
tioning should be divested of their respons- 
ibility on this behalf. One of the serious 
defects in educational planning today is that, 
whenever a reorganization or reform is con- 
templated, it is done on a State-wide basis, 
on a mass scale, and without examining 


results of this change. No attempt is made 
to study the impact of these changes, or 
assess the difficulties in the way of success- 
ful implementation. I venture to express the 
hope that those in authority would realise 
the need for giving vastly greater thought 
and attention to Technical Education, I feel 
not without sufficient justification that there 
is needless waste of effort, energy, resources 
and time. Technical Education in Mysore 
is not proceeding on a planned basis. This 
is the burden of my song. Let this Confer- 
ence give the proper lead in a matter of such 
vital imporlance concerning the educational 
advancement and economic development of 
this great State of Mysore. 

CONCLUSION 

I must apologise to you perhaps for this 
long and wearisome address and cut out a 
reference to many other subjects of topical 
interest like Language Problem, Library 
Movement, Compulsory Social Service by 
Students, etc., which have a characteristic 
appeal to me. ‘The work of the school- 
master is in our day becoming one of great 
complexity and responsibility. That acquisi- 
tion of fresh knowledge, which is so neces- 
sary to keep a teacher up-to-date and the 
efficient communication of the knowledge 
gathered by such laborious study, are tasks 
lerge enough and interesting enough to 
employ all the time and energy of those who 
have joined ihe noble calling of teachers. 
Society expects them to serve the cause of 
education with high ideals and with un- 
divided enthusiasm. Let not the teachers 
forget that each of them is a storehouse of 
power. The Headmaster of a school in 
England spoke the other day of the three 
R’s—Reference, Respect and Restraint. I 
would ask you to teach these R’s and let it 
also be your constant endeavour te instil 
into the minds of your pupils, loyalty to 
fhe Consiitution of India, love of the country 
and of the State to which they have the pri- 
vilege to belong, and love of their fellow- 
beings, be they of their own or other reli- 
gions, be they human beings or animals. I 
wish to conclude by exhorting you to draw 
inspiration from Shankara's Wisdom, from 
Basaveswara’s Bhakti, from  Mahavira's 
Ahimsa, from  "Vivekananda's learning 
and from Mahatma Gandhi's Devotion 
to Truth, Speaking of the teaching pro- 
fession, has not the poet sung “Abandon 
slackness, all that enter here, it demands a 
life of devotion, dedication and active 
intelligence”. 
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FREEDOM OF THE UNIVERSITY 
By Suri S. K. DE., M.A., H. Dip. Edn. (Dublin), Cert-in-Psy (Edinburgh), Calcutta 


Now India is a free country and we are 
masters of our own destiny. Our 
educational policy should have a noble end 
in view. When Government institutions 
were first established in India there was no 
suitable agency other than the missionary 
bodies. Private resources were shy and 
public enthusiasm lukewarm. Moreover, the 
Government institutions in those days might 
have served as incentive and model to pri- 
vate enterprise. But time has changed now. 
Why should the Government institutions 
exist now, why should there be such a 
gulf of difference in pay and prospect of a 
teacher in a Government institution and in 
a private school, why should a privileged 
class be created to rouse the jealousy of his 
brethren of the same profession? The ex- 
penditure that is incurred for the running of a 
handful of Government institutions may be 
better utilised, if the same is spent in the 
form of grant-in-aid to the institutions that 
eke out their miserable existence. But this 
is the small part of the problem. Our ques- 
tion is what part the State should play in 
moulding the educational policy of the 
country. It should be definitely settled at 
the very beginning. Will the State have any 
control over the educational policy of the 
country, or will it be left entirely in the 
hand of the people ? 

Dr. S. N. Sen, a well-known educationist 
and the former Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi 
University, while inaugurating the 30th 
Annual Session: of the West Bengal College 
and University Teachers’ Association at the 
Rishi Bankimchandra College premises, 
Naihati, on the 30th July 1955, strongly 
condemned Government interference in 
education. He expressed the apprehension 
that during the post-independence period 
educational institutions in India are enjoing 
less freedom than what they used to do pre- 
viously. "Present rulers of the country 
think” Dr. Sen said, “that being the repre- 
sentatives of the people, they have every 
right to mould education according to their 
will. Such an attitude is not conducive to 
the spread of education”. Then criticising the 
Government interference in the educational 
sphere, Dr. Sen said that "the will to control 
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education is now being filtered from the top 
to the official level. This is impending the 
progress of education in India”. 

In the Convocation Address at Dacca 
University, Dr. Jenkins, Vice-Chancellor, 
referred to the danger of the complete 
suppression of the Universities’ freedom. 
“It is so serious,” said Dr. Jenkins, “that 
unless counteracted it threatens to destroy the 
essential nature of universities and to render 
them sterile and ineffective. In former 
times when Universities were independent, 
autonomous institutions, financially  self- 
contained and in no sense essential part of 
the national life they could claim and often 
had almost complete freedom particularly 
in the academic field. That situation has 
now changed and as a vital part of the cor- 
porate national life their freedom to act is 
inevitably affected by their functions in, and 
their effect upon national life. This is the 
truth that has to be accepted". 

As far as academic freedom was concerned, 
Governor, Mr. Amiruddin Ahmed, who is an 
Ex-officio Chancellor, in his Convocation 
Address, agreed with the Vice-Chancellor, 
that Universities must be left alone to work 
fearlessly and freely in accordance with the 
agreed and accepted plen. The same pungent 
remarks were made by Dr. A. Lakshmana- 
swamy Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University, in his Convocation Address 
at Sri Venkateswara University in 1958. It 
is never possible in this present age for any 
University, he said, to keep itself free from 
the influences of the environment and main- 
tain a secluded existence like that of the 
Tapoban of ancient India. Incidents will 
have their repercussions on the University. 
It is again a fact that the ruling party can 
never be absolutely indifferent to the work- 
ings of any University ; still some sort of 
autonomy must be given to the Universities 
to carry out their day-to-day work. Since the 
last few years Government have taken it for 
granted that Universities are unable to exe- 
cute their duties properly and for this 
Universities are carrying on their work 
according to the whims of some particular 
person or Department of the Government. 
Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of the 
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Central and State Governments sometimes 
write such letters which are nothing but 
extremely regrettable. It is difficult for the 
Universities to convince tlic Government that 
they are willing to execute their duties pro- 
perly without any interference from any 
quarter. That is why whenever any direc- 
tive comes from Government there is every 
possibility to take it amiss, even if it be 
writien with good intention, If the author- 
ilies are able to realise the difficulties of 
the Vice-Chancellors it would be for the 
good of all concerned. 

No less pungent were the remarks of the 
Headmasters’ Association, Bombay, the 
representatives of which met press corres- 
pondents in a specially called Conference 
in August 1955 and criticised the Bombay 
Government's educational policy as most 
undemocratic. The Secretary of the Associa- 
lion Mr. D. P. Atre said, "The Secondary 
Schools in the Bombay State are being 
increasingly deprived of the academic free- 
dom they enjoyed so long". 

These people are not professional agitators. 
They are all responsible people and hold 
responsible positions in their respective 
spheres. Due consideration must be paid to 
their remarks. 

Now we shali quote extensively from 
Prof. Dewey of America whose philosophy 
has greatly influenced the modern philo- 
sophy of education of Europe and America. 
Dewey pointed out the evil effects of the 
State control over education in Germany, 
where education was shaped and controlled 
io regenerate the whole nation which recled 
under the iron heels of Napoleon after the 
battle of Jena in 1806 and the result was 
the country was launched into the World 
War I with its disastrous effects. Dewey 
says, “so far as Europe was concerned the 
historic situation identified the movement 
for a State-supported education with the 
nationalistic movement in political life—a 
fact of incalculable significance for subse- 
quent movement. Under the influence of 
German thought in particular, education 
became 2. civic function and the civic func- 
tion was identified with the realisation of 
the ideal of National State. The ‘State’ was 
substituted for humanity ; cosmopolitanism 
gave way to nationalism. To form the 
citizen, not’ the ‘man’ became the aim of 
education. The historic situation to which 
reference is made is the after-effect of the 
Napoleonic conquests specially in Germany. 


The German States felt (and the subsequent 
events demonstrate the best correctness of 
the belief) that systematic attention to edu- 
cation was the best means of recovering and 
maintaining their political integrity and 
power. Externally they were weak and 
divided. Under the leadership of Prussian 
Statesmen they made this condition a stimu- 
lus to the development of an extensive and 
thoroughly governed system of public edu- 
cation. 

"This change in practice necessarily 
brought about a change in theory. The 
individualistic theory receded into the back- 
ground. The State furnished not only the 
instrumentalities of public education but 
also the goal. When the actual practice was 
Such that the school system from the ele- 
mentary grades through the university 
faculties, supplied the patriotic citizen and 
soldier and the future State official and 
administrator and furnished the means for 
military, industrial, and political defence 
and expansion, it was impossible for theory 
not to emphasize the aim of social efficiency. 
And with this immense importance attached 
to the Nationalistic State, surrounded by other 
competing and more or less hostile States, 
it was equally impossible to interpret social 
efficiency in terms of a vague cosmopolitan 
humanitarianism. Since the maintenance of 
particular national sovereignty required 
subordination of individuals to the superior 
interests of the State both in military defence 
and in struggles for international supremacy 
in commerce, social efficiency was understood 
to imply a like subordination. The educa- 
tional process was taken to be one of disci- 
plinary training rather than of personal 
development."—(Dewey: Democratic Con- 
ception in Education). 


The disaster that fell on Germany after 
her defeat in the First World War, fell again 
on her in the Second World War. Hitler 
rigorously controlled the educational policy 
of his country (when the whole nation was 
regimented and armed cap-a-pie, and the 
maxim of “Gun for butter’ was held up 
before the people) which smarted under the 
injuistic of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
result was the World War II again with 
all its concomitant evils. A great nation and 
a mighty country like Germany became 
remshakle of her former self for the second 
time. What was this ill fate of Germany 
due to ? It was due to a soldier being placed 
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at the helm of the State who had completely 
controlled education to suit the State purpose. 
This is why Plato suggested the idea that 
Statesmen should be philosophers. 

Prof. Dewey gives an idea of the extent 
of transformation of the educational philo- 
sophy in Germany by great philosophers like 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel. 

“The extent of the transformation of edu- 
cational philosophy which occurred in Ger- 
many in the generation occupied by the 
struggle against Napoleon for national inde- 


pendence, may be gathered from Kant who 


well expressed the earlier individual cosmo- 
politan ideal. In his treatise on pedagogics, 
consisting of lectures given in the latter 
years of the eighteenth century, he defines 
education as the process by which man 
becomes man. Mankind begins its history 
submerged in nature—not as Man who is a 
creature of reason, while nature furnishes 
only instinct and appetite. Nature offers 
simply the germs which education is to 
develop and perfect. The peculiarity of 
truly human life is that man has to create 
himself by his own voluntary efforts...... 
This creative effort is carried on by the edu- 
cational activities of slow generations. Its 
acceleration depends upon men consciously 
striving to educate their successors not for 
the existing state of affairs but so as to make 
possible a future better humanity.” 

Again Prof. Dewey says, “Parents educate 
their children so that they may get on; 
princes educate their subjects as instruments 
of lheir own purpose". It means more than 
meeís the ear. Who will, then be in charge 
of education and who will formulate the 
educational policy of a country? To this 
question Dewey answers : 

“Who, then, shall conduct education so 
that humanity may improve? We must 
depend upon the efforts of enlightened men 
in their private capacity. Even the subsidy 
by rulers of privately conducted schools 
must be carefully safeguarded. For, the 
rulers' interest in the welfare of their own 
nation instead of in what is best for 
humanity, will: make them, if they give 
money for the schools, wish to draw their 
plans." 'á 

We have in this view an express statement 
of the points characteristic of the eighteenth 
century individualistic cosmopolitanism. The 
full development of private personality is 

identified with the aims of humanity as a 
whole and the idea of progress. In addition 
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we have an explicit fear of the hampering 
influence of a State-conducted and State- 
regulated education upon the attainment of 
these ideas. But in less than two decades 
after this time, Kant's philosophic successors, 
Fichte and Hegel, claborated the ideas that 
“the chief function of the State is educa- 
tional: that in particular, the regeneration 
of Germany is to be accomplished by an 
education carried on in the interest of the 
State, and that the private individuel is of 
necessity an egoistic, irratione! being, en- 
slaved to the appetites and to circumstances 
"unless he submits voluntarily to the educative 
discipline of State institutions and laws. In 
this spirit, Germany was the first country 
to undertake a public universal, and com- 
pulsory system of education extending from 
the Primary School through the University 
and to submit to jealous State regulation 
and supervision over all private educational 
enterprises", 

Education was carried on in the interest 
of the State in Germany and as a result 
Germany met with disaster twice within 
living memory, whereas in India we see 
Rabindranath refused to accept any State 
aid even when Visvabharati was passing 
through great financial difficulty. Lord 
Ronaldshay offered help to Visvabharati 
without any string, still Rabindranath refused 
it on the ground that it might involve obli- 
gation to Government, which again might 
run counter to the aims and ideals of Visva- 
bharati. It is possible for an educational 
system to be conducted by a National State, 
while the full social ends of the educative pro- 
cess should not be restricted ? We think it is 
possible, though difficult. State-help and 
not State-interference is necessary for the 
healthy growth of education. Fichte and 
Hegels' theory that the chief function of the 
State is educational is true in the sense that 
the ultimate responsibility for the spread of 
education lies in the State. The State should 
see that fuller measures of educational 
facilities are extended to every youth of the 
country, suitable to his or her age, ability 
and aptitude, that poverty does not stand as 
a bar to education or success in life, and that 
means of developing the various talents of 
the children with which they are endowed 
are provided. 

This should be the ideal of all true demo- 
cratic countries. Great Britain spends on 
education much more than India does ; still 
there is less interference. A comparative 
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statement of the educational expenses of 
some of the different progressive countries 
of Europe, America and Asia is given below, 
which will show that India spends less than 
even the resurgent China. 

Britain has a population of about fifty 
millions, and its annual State educational 
expenditure is about 350 crores of rupees in 
Indian currency. Carl Ruprecht University 
(Heidelberg, West Germany) which has 
about 5,000 students, spends annually 
about 14 crores of rupees, U.S.A. spends 
six billion dollars on school education. 
Thus the total educational expenses 
of U.S.A. come to about Rs. 3,800 
crores annually which are more than 
four times the total revenue of the 
Central and State Governments together in 
India. Massachusett Institute of Technology 
which has 5,000 students spends about 
15 crores of rupees annually The 
annual expenditure of the Harvard Univer- 
sity for 12,000 students for the year 1956 
was 45,000,000 dollars, say about Rs. 19 
crores a year. Holland is a small country 
and has a population of about ten millions ; 
but its State educational expenditures are 
about 621 crores of rupees in Indian currency. 

Tuition fees from Primary to University 
stage is free throughout the whole State in 
a poor country like China. There the 
Government has to make provision for the 
free tuition for 51 million children in the 
Primary Schools, and over 34 million in 
Middle Schools besides 2:9 million workers 
Spare-time School Students, 12:3 million 
Permeneni Spare-time School Students and 
19 million Students in Winter Schools. (The 
figures are for 1953 and the latter two 
figures for 1954.) 


POSITION IN INDIA 


India has a population of about 390 million 
but the annual expenditure on education by 
various States and Central Government 
together was only about 70 crores of rupees 
in 1950-51. In spite of this comparatively 
small sum of money Government is trying 
to grab all power, and bring education under 
its control, We know, of course, that India 
cannot spend money like America or England, 
but there is no reason to believe that she 
cannot spend for education even as much as 
a small State like West Germany does. 


England spends much more than India for 
education, still there is less State interfer- 
ence. There “Teachers are not subject to 
Official control on questions relating to 
curricula, syllabuses of instruction and 
method of teaching. The State Exchequer 
contributes most of the money, but Primary 
as well as Secondary Education is directly 
controlled mostly by the Local Authorities. 
Ministry of Education's control is more 
indirect than direct. It is done mainly 
through H.M.'s Inspectors. The Ministry 
lays down general principles and policies, 
but does not interfere in the internal 
administration. Headmasters and  Head- 
mistresses are appointed by the Country 
Councils, but they enjoy sufficient amount 
of ‘freedom. There is balance between 
freedom and control. Too much mechanical 
control takes away initiative from teachers, 
and education loses: its charm. It may be 
mentioned here that under the Act of 1944 
the Ministry of Education has wide powers. 
But in practice such powers are rarely used. 

“University education is controlled by the 
Universities themselves. Neither the State 
nor the Local Authorities control them. The 
Ministry of Education has no jurisdiction 
over the Universities. State aid is received 
by them on the advice of the University 
Grants Committee which deals directly with 
the Treasury not with Ministry of Educa- 
tion.” (“West Today,” by Dr. Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh.) | 

From all the facts stated above we come 
to the conclusion that in India, too, for the 
welfare of the Government as well as for 
the people, education should be left entirely 
in the hands of an autonomous body of expert 
educationists and philosophers, which should 
be given full liberty to formulate educational 
policy, independent of the policy of the party 
in power or Government of the State: for, 
ihe Party Goverment always tries to 
strengthen its hand, to propagate its idea 
without caring for the broader interest of the 
country or trying to secure the ideal that 
has stamina for permanence. With the 
change of the Party Government, the edu- 
cational policy of a country should not be 
changed. For, if with the rise and fall of 
the party in power the educational policy of 
a country is changed every time, education 
will drift like a boat without a rudder. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS IN TRIPURA 
By SHRI PRASUN Kumar Roy 
Lecturer, Post-Graduate Basic Training College, 
Agartala, Tripura 


1. Tripura is a south-eastern Union Terri- 
tory with a population of 6,45,707 according 
io the 1951 census. Vast majority of this 
population is rural and a huge number of 
them is utterly illiterate. To impart them 
the education they require at this critical 
juncture is imperatively called for. 

After the attainment of independence 
adult members of the territory are given the 
right to vote in order to shape the future of 
the country. Unless they build their charac- 
ter and develop keen power in judgment the 
new-found political freedom will be a 
menace to themselves and to India since 
the Government cannot rise higher than its 
source. Owing to the recent development in 
science, technology and means of communi- 
cation the country is growing smaller and 
smaller. So, if this part of the country and 
even the remotest corner of the territory is 
educated as adequately as the urban area 
of India, it will surely enrich the culture and 
civilization of the nation with its glorious 
past and rich heritage. 

2. The area of Tripura is 4,116 sq. miles. 
About three-fourths of the total area are 
hills. The people, residing in these hillocks 
are separated not only by the absence of 
easy means of communication, but also by 
their different ways of life, language, customs 
and traditions, taboos and superstitions. 
Moreover the children of one hillock cannot 
be allowed to traverse a long distance on 
foot through the dense forest infested with 
wild animals to attend schools situated on 
the other hillocks. 

India has rightly decided to become a 
Democratic Republic and create a social order 
based on justice, equality and freedom. So 
she is committed to evolve a democratic 
system of education in order to offer equal 
educational opportunities to each and every 
child of the territory of Tripura in conso- 
nance with his age, ability and aptitude. 

Again in the Third Five-Year Plan, it is 
proposed to introduce free and compulsory 
education at the primary level throughout 
the whole country. Assuming that 124% 
children will be of school-going age at this 
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stage, a vast number of schools will be re- 
quired to accommodate about 88,000 of 
children in this territory. It is needless to 
mention that 90% of these children will be 
rural. Informations reveal that only 64 
schools are situated in the urban area against 
775 rural schools of which 365 schools are 
single-teacher schools in Tripura. In addi- 
tion to these a very big number of single- 
teacher schools will be needed because 
organisation of multiple-teacher schools may 
not be wise from economic point of view 
along with the other reasons mentioned in 
the foregoing discussions, 

As this is no occasion to delve into the 
problems of single-teacher schools, I leave 
it here only making a brief mention of the 
magnitude of the problem and its bearing 
on the entire educational structure of 
Tripura. 

3. Objectives of rural education —The 
British people came to India with a definite 
motive to conquer and exploit the country 
politically, economically and culturally. 
Generally the conquerors impose their own 
culture on the conquered. The British 
people also did the same thing in India. So 
they could and did not introduce a system 
of education suitable to the Indian soil. 
Of course they did something for the cause of 
education mostly in the urban areas only 
for the sake of the solidarity and smooth 
running of their administration to the utter 
exclusion of the rural education. Obviously 
the question of enunciating the objectives of 
rural education during the British regime 
did not arise at all. 

The dark period is over. So it is high 
time for the workers in the field of education 
to formulate the objectives of rural education. 
Because unless ihe objectives are clearly 
defined, construction of a curriculum will be 
defective and unscientific methods and tech- 
niques of teaching will be employed which 
will result in a chaos in the whole educa- 
tional fabric. 


(A) To remain true to the democratic 
concept of education the first and foremost 
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objective of rural education is to impart 
education to each and every rural child. 


(B) Secondly, education is to be remade 


.to remake the village life. 


(C) Thirdly, the tremendous influx from 
the village to the town is to be reduced. 


Other aims of education are not discussed 
here as they do not come within the purview 
of this discourse. 


4. Curriculum.—Curriculum is the appoint- 
ed course of study. It is a means to an 
end. So it needs to be constructed in strict 
conformity with the aims of rural education. 
But to dispel the misunderstanding, it is 
well to remember at the outset that mere 
simplification of the curriculum, as was done 
carlier, will stultify the very idea of rural 
education. The curriculum of the rural 
School may be different from that of the 
urban ones, But it should never be inferior 
to that in any way. 

The curriculum of the rural school should 
be adapted to the needs of the child and his 
environment. If the school. satisfies the 
requirements of the locality it is sure to 
succeed. If it is organised without reference 
to the environment it cannot yield satis- 
factory results. 

The study of rural problems should occupy 
è prominent place in the curriculum. Along 
with this mother-tongue, three R’s, history, 
geography, music, practical nature study, 
school gardening, agriculture, craft, educa- 
tive activity, physical training and recreation 
should be included in the curriculum. In 
Tripura, weaving and carie and bamboo work 
have improved to a large extent. These 
should have a significant place in the curri- 
culum of the rural schools. Subjects can be 
related to these and other educative activities 
available in the locality. Zum cultivation 
and agriculture constitute the basis of rural 
life in Tripura which would naturally occupy 
a place of pre-eminence in the curriculum. 

5. Method.—Only careful selection of the 
courses of studies to be pursued in the rural 
schools will not suffice. Scientific and 
sound methods of teaching should be 
employed. The appropriate use of teaching 
aids will be of much avail. Best use can 
be made of the basic and subsidiary crafts, 
educative ectivities, physical and social 
environment and the project. 

6. Teacher Training-—Rural school teach- 
ing, I believe, demands a higher grade of 


teaching efficiency than any other branch of 
public service. Organisation and instruction 
are more varied and difficult. "Supervision 
is rare. The teacher is to shoulder heavier 
responsibilities for community legdership. 
So anybody and everybody cannot be en- 
trusted with this responsible job. Only those 
who have a special aptitude for teaching and 
love to live in a rural environment and are 
fond of working with a ‘missionary-zeal’ 
should be recruited. Now-a-days numerous 
Teaching Aptitude and Psychological Tests 
are available. Administration of these tests 
will be of much use for selecting rural 
teachers. 

The prospective teachers should be trained 
in a very similar environment in which they 
will be called upon to work at a later date. 

Ordinary courses of study pursued in thc 
Training Colleges will not help the teachers 
much, as they are expected to serve in the 
rural schools. In addition to the general theo- 
rics and practices of education, they should be 
fully conversant with the rural problems and 
their remedies. Stress should be laid upon 


health, hygiene, sanitation, recreation of the 


village community. 


Agriculture is the main source of income 
in Tripura. Specially Zum cultivation 
occupies a very significant position, So the 
Training Colleges must be provided with a 
Demonstration Farm where the teacher- 
trainee will be required to grow paddy and 
Zum by way of employing improved methods 
of cultivation. They must know thoroughly 
both the theory and practice of agriculture 
which should be made a basic craft and a 
compulsory subject in the training colleges. 
They should learn the simple handicrafts 
adapted to the locality so that they can 
understand the bearing of these processes on 
village-life, 

A brief mention of the qualification of the 
teacher may not be irrelevant here. Aptitude 
ior vicariousness, keen desire to accumulate 
wealth of knowledge, strong urge to in- 
vigorate life through learning and readiness 
io initiate are a few of the essentials of the 
ideal rural teacher. 


There are impenetrable villages in Tripura 
and inhabitants of those villages may be 
literally illiterate. The tescher may be the 
only literate person in such a3 village. 
Obviously he will be cut off from friends and 


(Continued on page 121) 
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OUR GIFTED CHILDREN ARE BEING CHEATED 
By DR. SAMUEL R. Laycock 


R. LAYCOCK is Dean Emeritus of edu- 
ID ere: the University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada, and author of Gifted 
Children, published in 1958. This is a digest 
of an article that appeared in a recent issue 
of The Canadian School Journal, official 
organ of the Ontario Educational Association. 
It was based on a radio talk. 

Teachers and thoughtful citizens are in- 
creasingly concerned these days about what 
can be done for children in the top 5% 
of intellectual ability who may reasonably 
be called “gifted” children. They are con- 
cerned, too, with the next higher 5% in 
ability who might be classed as “very bright” 
children, 

Actually, the problem is part of the 
“unfinished business” of education. When 
our grandfathers provided free universal 
compulsory education for children, they 
thought they had finished the job. Now we 
know that public education has often turned 
out to consist merely of providing school 
curricula and teaching methods for children 
of average ability. 

Often the materials and methods used do 
not meet the needs of either the dull or the 
gifted. Teachers of large classes are apt to 
concentrate their attention on the average, 
and possibly on the dull. The gifted child- 
ren are the cheated children. It’s too often 
assumed that they will “get by” anyway. 

It is true that they may “get by” after a 
fashion, but at the cost of a:deplorable waste 
of their talents. When faced with work 
that is far beneath their ability, many gifted 
youngsters lose interest in academic work 
or become bored or frustrated. They often 
develop sloppy and ineffective habits of work 
and thinking. 

Research studies show that a very large 
proportion of gifted children are under- 
achievers in school. That is, they do not 
work up to their capacity. Studies also show 
that many gifted children do not want to 
go to University. A Canadian 1958 report 
states: “Of our most able in some respect 
of aptitude and achievement little more than 
half go to University.” 

In the United ‘States, an observer says 
that of boys and girls in the top third in 
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intelligence, only one-third go to college, 
another third do not go because of lack of 
funds, and still another third do not go 
because they do not want to go. Other data 
from the United States indicate that of the 
pupils in the top 2% of intelligence only 60% 
go to college. What has happened to the 
rest ? Have they, to use a popular phrase, 
been “browned off” in their interest in school 
work by their elementary and high school 
training ? Certainly, the more the problem 
is investigated, the more it would appear 
that lack of funds is not the sole, and some- 
times, not the most important reason why 
gifted and bright students do not go to Uni- 
versity. We need to look at the influence 
of other factors too—at the quality of edu- 
cation the gifted have received at elementary 
and high school and at the attitude of parents 
and the public towards the gifted and to- 
wards higher education. 

What I am going to say will be based on 
two points. The first is that every child in 
Canada—and I mean every child, whether 
he rates as dull, average or gifted—is entitled 
to a quality of education which will help him 
to develop ‘his potentialities in a reasonable 
fashion. We want no Esau’s children in this 
country, that is, children who are deprived 
of their birthright to an education appro- 
priate—please note this word appropriate— 
to their capacities. 

The second point is that Canada cannot 
afford the luxury of wasting half its talent. 
From the ranks of our gifted and very bright 
students must come the nation’s leaders not 
only in scientific research, but in the fields 
of industry, agriculture, health, education, 
the social sciences, philosophy, art, music, 
literature and the drama. The welfare of 
every man, woman and child in our country 
depends very greatly on a few creative and 
imaginative individuals. It depends upon 
those who are able to design: a dam, develop 
an antibiotic, plan an auto-production line, 
settle a labour dispute, compose a symphony, 
write a poem, conceive an atomic power 
plant or plan national or community pro- 
grammes for human welfare. 

When I drive on the highway I see the 
sign, “Drive carefully, the life you save may 
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be your own". I should like to say to my 
fellow-citizens, “Do something for the gifted 
child, the life you save may save your own 
or that of your children". Somewhere in 
our schools today may be the gifted boy or 
girl who will put the finishing touches on 
a cure for cancer or on the cure for the 
widespread mental illness of schizophrenia. 
Certainly all of us have a stake in giving 
the gifted child his chance. 

May I point out, too, that in our new 
world of magnified power and shrunken 
space, there is an increasing level of literacy 
and technical skill required for effective 
work in industry, government and the pro- 
fessions. "Technical advance in our day is 
destroying the number of low-skilled and 
routine jobs which require highly developed 
technical and managerial skills. 

A high proportion of the new jobs being 
created requires basic understanding of skills 
in mathematics and the arts of communica- 
tion. Heavier demands are being made, too, 
for the ability to plan, to co-ordinate opera- 
lions and to exercise independent judgment. 
This is true not only of industry, but of 
governmental services and the armed 
services. We must look to our gifted and 
very bright to meet these demands, 

Please do not jump to the conclusion that 
I think that the great majority of our gifted 
should be directed into the fields of pure and 
applied science. Far from it. We need 
Jeaders in the humanities, the arts, the social 
sciences who will help us keep a proportion 
in our sense of values, who will help us to 
understand not only the elements that go 


(Continued from page 119) 
society. So to keep his spirit elated and to 
improve the teaching efficiency the rural 
teacher should be provided with a higher 
salary and maximum personal comfort. 

7. Adult Education.—Without a brief 
reference to adult education to which 
Fundamental Education, a new nomenclature 
has been ascribed by the UNESCO, the 
importance and role of the village teacher 
may not be understood from all the angu- 
larities. Apart from his regular routine 
activities in the school, the teacher can 
attempt to change the conditions that now 
seriously retard education. He can dis- 
charge his civic duties as a responsible 
resident of the village community. ; 

He can work in unison with the social 
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into the making of our own national culture 
but also how peoples of other lands have 
come to terms with thcir environment and 
have established institutions and systems of 
values different from our own. John Hay 
Whitney once said, “The philosopher, without 
the manager, has nothing for supper; the 
engineer, without the poet, will run out of 
bridges to build”. 


And now I turn to what can be done for 
the gifted children. The first and most 
important thing required is a change in the 
public's attitude towards gifted adults for 
that matter. That probably means nothing 
short of changing the mental attitude of the 
couniry as a whole. 


At present, not only is every encourage- 
ment given to children to excel in sports, 
but there is a great deal of parental and 
public pressure to do so. Successful athletes 
get great public acclaim as well as high 
financial rewards while those who excel in 
academic work are called “egg heads", or 
"brains", or *long hairs". 'The pressure in 
our society for children to be mediocre is 
very great. 'The most terrible thing which 
can happen to our school children is to be 
called a “brain”, so many gifted children go 
io great lengths to avoid the stigma. May 
I venture to suggest that we shall not get 
too far in decreasing the wastage of our 
greatest natural resource—our gifted children 
—until the public gives at least as high social 
prestige and financial rewards to success in 
school work as it does to success in sports.— 
*Panorama'—WCOTP. 


education worker and other government 
agencies in order to rebuild the village. 

Now the question as to how he can imple- 
ment his ideas remains to be answered. 
The weekly market is one of the best means 
lying ready to be used by him. Strik- 
ing exhibits may be hung to attract 
the attention of the villagers who come 
from the adjacent villages. Drama, the 
traditional method of adult education in 
India, is another means that has an immedi- 
ate appeal. Various subjects such as 
health, sanitation, agriculture, etc., can be 
dramatised and staged that may leave 
indelible impression in the minds of the 
villagers. 

8. "Learn to Lift, Not to Lean" should 
be the motto of the rural school. 
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SPORT AND EDUCATION 
By SHRI GUY DU MESNIL~ADELEE 


I VEEMBERS of the teaching profession, 
physical training experts, officials, 
sociologists, representatives of workers’ and 
employers’ groups from a number of countries 
have met in Helsinki for a big International 
Conference on ‘Sport and Education’ con- 
vened by the Government of Finland with 
assistance from UNESCO. 

The 81 Member-States of UNESCO, inter- 
national organizations and more than one 
hundred international sport federations have 
been invited to send representatives to this 
meeting which will deal with the cultural, 
social and artistic aspects and implications 
of sport rather than with its purely physical 
aspects. 

The three main items on the agenda, 
therefore, relate to sport as a means for 
improving working conditions, cultural 
development and broadening human rela- 
tions. j 

Lectures on these themes will be given 
in-between sessions of the Conference by 
Jeading authorities on sport such as Prof. 
A. David Munrow, of the Department of 
Physical Education, University of Birming- 
ham, Prem Kirpal, of the Indian Ministry 
of Education, Prof. Fritz Duras, of the 
Department of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, and M. Maurice 
Herzog, High Commissioner for Sport in 
France. They will discuss the relationship 
between sport and vocational training, sport 
and accident prevention, sport and the 
rehabilitation of physically-handicapped or 
socially maladjusted persons, as well as 
the relation between sport and dancing, 
music and drama. 

SPORT AND WORK 


The theme of ‘Sport and Work’ offers a 
wide field of discussion for delegates at .the 
Conference who will be asked to give their 
views on questions such as: 

What are the psysiological and psycho- 
logical effects of sport on the worker ? 

Is there a relationship between movements 
made during games and those performed 
during work ? 

Is the technical ability of a worker influ- 
enced by sport and physical training ; and, 
if so, what type of training should be recom- 
mended ? 


Are workers who go in for sport less prone 
io industrial accidents than workers who are 
not sport-minded ? 

SPORT AND CULTURE 


The relationship between Sport and 
Culture may seem less obvious, but it raises 
a number of important points: 

How can games and physical education 
contribute to develop an zsthetic sense ? 

Can sport be related to or combined with 
arts such as music, dancing and mime ? 

Can methods used in training for sports 
be applied in other branches of teaching ? 

SPORT AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

By offering an opportunity for young 
people to meet and get to know one another, 
sports and games obviously contribute to 
broadening human relations. But too often 
international matches and contests over- 
emphasize the competitive aspect of sport 
and neglect its educational role. 

Nevertheless, modern sport does bring all 
classes and nationalities closer together and 
these international exchanges could be 
increased still further, as could exchanges of 
sports publications. Comparative studies of 
educational values as conceived and deve- 
loped in countries of the East and the West 
could also be encouraged. 

These are some of the main problems which 
delegates will discuss at the Helsinki mect- 
ing next August. 

An international competition of the best 
films on sport and physical education will 
be held during the Conference as well as an 
exhibition of sports equipment and publica- 
tions related to Conference themes. 

The meeting of so many representatives 
of the worlds of sport, labour and education 
will offer an opportunity to study problems 
of co-ordination on the international level—- 
where efforts up to now have been rather 
dispersed—and if conditions are favourable, 
encourage the creation of a co-ordinate body. 

The guiding idea behind all these discus- 
sions is to draw the attention of educationists 
everywhere to the role of sport in shaping 
personality, and thus contribute to giving 
games and physical education the place they 
deserve in any modern system of education. 
—(UNESCO). 
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THE FUTURE SEI-UP OF HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION IN MYSORE 


THERE seems to be some confusion even 

among the teachers of Secondary 
Schools and others about the Multipurpose 
and Higher Secondary Schools, the mode 
of introducing the new syllabus, etc. 

All Secondary Schools already existing 
and to be started hereafter will introduce 
the new Higher Secondary School Syllabus in 
the VIII Class in 1960-61, which is to be 
attached newly in all Secondary Schools 
during 1969-61 except in Bombay area where 
the eighth-year of schooling has already been 
attached to the Secondary Schools, In 
Hyderabad-Karnatak area, High Schools 
have only 3 classes VIII to X, which corres- 
pond to Bombay IX to XI and Mysore 
H.S. I to III and Madras Forms IV to VI. 
In other areas, the class corresponding to 
the eighth class has been hitherto attached 
to the Middle or Higher Elementary or 
Senior Basic Schools. Hereafter the inte- 
grated Primary Course ends with the VIT 
Class and the Jast year of the former eight- 
year course will be shifted to the Secondary 
School (barring some exceptional cases). 
The future pattern in Hyderabad will be 
as iollows :— 


Old New 
* Infant class « Std. I) * Primary cum 
Middle 
I Class n 
I y » my 
II  , NE 1V 
v o, AN, | 
Nn " VI [- Primary Stage 
VI Q Hn VII J 
NATE gn + » VIII) * High School 
VIHI " IX | 
IX, O5 ah x 
NA oo gi XI | Secondary Stage 


There are some well equipped schools in 
all the areas which had introduced diversi- 
fied courses like Agriculture, Commerce, 
(or Secretarial Course, etc.). Such schools 
may, with the previous permission of the 
Department, introduce those electives which 
can be introduced without any extra 
financial commitment to the Department, 
excepting the usual grant-in-aid, if any. 
But if any extra financial aid is necessary 
in order to introduce an elective, the previ- 
ous permission of the Department should be 
obtained. In this connection, a clear idea 
about the ordinary ‘Secondary (or High) 


Schools, Higher Secondary Schools and the 
Multipurpose Schools should be had. 

Any Secondary School having or which 
will have a four-year course is a Higher 
Secondary School. Generally, all: Second- 
ary Schools will have ‘Humanities’ as an 
inevitable ‘Elective’ because it requires 
the simplest and least costly equipment and 
without at least one ‘Elective’ the new 
Higher Secondary Syllabus cannot be in- 
troduced at all. In addition to ‘Humanities’ 
most of the older schools can introduce one 
or two groups under ‘Science’ also, as they 
will have fairly well-developed laboratories, 
Even if they have to add to the laboratories 
they can do so without much cost. Thus all 
Secondary Schools will have to teach 
Humanities in 8th, 9th and 10th standards 
and most of the schools can also teach 
Science in the above three standards, 


The schools should procure the necessary 
equipment for doing so well in time and 
smell grants according to the needs of each 
School will be given. It is said above that 
any school to be called a Higher Secondary 
School should have the new type of four 
years’ course. Though all schools should 
necessarily adopt the new Higher Secondary 
Syllabus in the first three standards of the 
Secondary stage, i.e., 8th, 9th and 10th 
standards, it is not that all Secondary Schools 
will be Higher Secondary Schools at once. 
The Department will ‘choose’ some of the 
centrally situated schools to be upgraded 
to Higher Secondary Schools which means 
ihat the 11th standard will also be attached 
to those schools. Since the 11th standard 
more or less corresponds to the former 
Junior Intermediate Class, all such schools 
will need extra equipment and the Depart- 
ment will give special assistance to such 
schools, Thus, though ultimately all 
Secondary Schools are going to be Higher 
Secondary Schools in a phased programme, 
to begin with, there will be a large number 
of ordinary Secondary Schools and a few 
Higher Secondary Schools. 

In some of the Higher Secondary Schools, 
provision is being made to introduce one 
or more diversified subjects like Commerce, 
Agriculture, Technical Studies, Fine Arts 

(Continued on page 124) 
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HONOUR BOARDS 


AE Bv SHRI SHAMSUDDIN, M.A., 


li AINTENANCE of Honour Boards does 
not seem io be popular with schools in 
the country. In the majority of schools 
Honour Boards display names of only such 
students who score distinctions at Board 
Examination. This is taking a very limited 
view of school’s functions and importance in 
society. In fact, schcols should cater to the 
all-round needs of students and be proud of 
those who bring them honour ‘in any field. 
In some schools there are Honour Boards 
but they are uncared for. They are not 
properly displayed which defeats its own 
purpose. Honour Boards serve a very 
useful purpose in a school set up. They can 

be: 
(i) an incentive to students in general, 


(ii) an encouragement to those whose 
names are displayed, and 
(iii) a link of affinity between students 
and the Institution. 
In fact, Honour Board is a valuable posses- 
sion of a school. It is no exaggeration that 


SI. No. Name of the Student 


(Continued from page 123) 
and Home Science in addition to the two 
usual academic subjecís like Humanities and 
Science. This type of School is called a 
Multipurpose Higher Secondary School. But 
it is understood that a Multipurpose School 
should necessarily be a Higher Secondary 
School, i.e., there should be provision in a 
Multipurpose School to have ell ihe four 
standards 8th to 11th. Therefore while 
clectives other than ‘Humanities’ or ‘Science’ 
should be newly introduced in any Second- 
ary School which is not intended io be a 
Higher Secondary School, specific permission 
of the Department has to be obtained show- 


HONOUR 


B.T., M.ED. Raipur (M.P.) 


Honour Board will decorate school walls 
better then all sorts of other pictures do. 
It reflects the glory of the school and at the 
same time gives a sense of fulfilment to 
pupils who bring honour to their institutions. 
Its importance does not end there. It will 
serve as an incentive to scores of other 
ambitious pupils who will enter that institu- 
tion. 

There is, however, a tendency to restrict 
the application of Honour Board in the field 
of scholastic achievement only. This practice 
quite naturally lays undue weightage on only 
one aspect of education and hence inspires 
only a section of the school population. 

Honour Board designed and suggested here- 
under is free from such lapses. These 
Honour Boards should be displayed in pro- 
minent places of the school, like the main 
hall, verandahs or the entrance-porch where 
these can be within sight of every visitor. 
There is no harm if more than one Honour 
Board are maintained and. exhibited in 
different places. 


BOARD 


Kind of honour 


v 
SSS 


or Field of distinction 
reward obtained 


ing that such a step will not involve any 
extra cost to the management or Government. 
Thus, to begin with, among the large 
number of ordinary Secondary Schools 
which should all adopt the new Higher 
Secondary Syllabus in the 8th, 9th and 10th 
standards, a few will be chosen each year 
to be upgraded to Higher Secondary Schools. 
Again, a few of the Higher Secondary 
Schools will be chosen to be Multipurpose 
Higher Secondary Schools, where, in addi- 
tion to Humenities (and perhaps, Science 
alos), any one or more subjects like Agri- 
culture, Commerce, etc, will be ihe 
‘electives’ —(Deparimental Note). 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


1. The Ooíacamund Pilot School Improye- 
ment Conference, 1959 


pas School Conference has been unique in 

the history of Education in Madras State 
as the main purpose of the Conference was 
to pool together resources for the improve- 
ment of schools in the Nilgiris District, As a 
part of the Conference, an exhibition of arti- 
cles contributed voluntarily by the people for 
the improvement of school was organised. 
Under the Pilot School Improvement 
Scheme a sum of Rs. 7,03,183-64 in cash and 
kind had been received. The total cash 
donations emounted to nearly Rs. 90,000 
while the rest was in the form of kind, 
including land, buildings and playgrounds. 

This Conference held last summer at 
Ootacamund was organised for the benefit 
of all schools in the District. 266 schools 
and 10,382 individuals had participated in 
the school. The Governor of Madras, 
Honourable Sri. Bishnuram Medhi, inaugu- 
rating the exhibition, expressed his great 
satisfaction at the work done under the 
auspices of the Pilot Improvement School 
Scheme and wished greater success in the 
coming year. 

One of the main features of the Scheme 
wes the co-operative endeavour of the 
teachers and the parents. The goodwill of 
the non-official gentlemen was to a large 
extent utilised, A Committee was formed 
for every school to look after the needs of 
the schools and their improvement. The 
Pilot Scheme places before the parents their 
responsibility to bring about better schools 
and to regard the teacher as one of their own. 
As Sri, N. D. Sundaravadivelu, Director 
of Public Instruction, Madras, puts it, “this 
new fellowship of self-help encourages 
participation of people in the educational 
progress of the nation and will be a thrilling 
experience even to the humblest citizen and 
will go a long way to discard his inferiority 
complex, if any, and to raise his status in 
society”, He has given guidance to the 
officers of the Department to rewind them- 
selves as catalytic agents for the improve- 
ment of schools. The Pancha Shila of this 
movement to be kept in view as the minimum 
to be provided for each school was— 


i, Annual repairs to and the white- 
washing of the school building ; 

2. Annual repainting of the Black- 
boards ; 

3. Providing sanitary conveniences ai 
least of an elementaty type; 

4. Provision of protected drinking 
water-supply ; and 

5. Provision of a library. 


2. Memorandum on Teachers? Salaries 


THe All-India Federation of Educational 
Associations have submitted to the Plan- 
ning Commission of the Central Government 
a Memorandum stressing ihe need for the 
improvement of Teachers! Salaries as the 
first requirement to have a sound system of 
education, “which is the perennial source 
of ever-increasing physical and non-physical 
wealth and strength of the nation", The 
following are the most reasonable scales of 
pay, that the Planning Commission will have 
to accept, classified according to the several 
categories of teachers : 
SCALES OF Pay 
(i) Untrained Non-matriculates. 
(3i) Trained Non-matriculates, 
Rs. 80-5-100-7-170-10-200. 
(iii) Trained Matriculates. 
(iv) Untrained Undergraduates, 
Rs. 100-6-160-10-250, 
(v) Trained Undergraduates or Un- 
trained Graduates. 
Rs. 125-8-205-12-325, 

(vi) Trained Graduates, 

Rs. 150-10-250-15-340-20-400. 

(vii) Lecturers—M.A.—Class II. 

Rs, 250-10-350-15-440-20-600. 

(viii) Professors, M.A.—Class I. 

Rs. 300-15-450-20-650-25-800. 

(ix) Drawing Teachers, Physical Train- 

ing Instructors, Music Teachers, 
Craft Teachers, etc. 

To be fixed on individual merits taking 
academic qualifications and training quali- 
fications into consideration. 

It should be recalled that the Central 
Government in their Memorandum to the 
Plenning Commission in July 1955 have 
accepted certain scales to be the reasonable 
minimum for certain categories of teachers. 
They also afford 50% or more share of the 
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exira expenditure incurred by the States for 
such implementation of salary scales. Yet 
it is a matter of regret that a very large num- 
ber of States have not yet implemented the 
scheme as they are feeling unable to meet 
their quota of expenditure on this behalf. 

.The Memorandum appeals to the Central 
Government to enforce the implementation 
of salary scales in the several stages as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 


3. Education Committee Report in Bombay 


PE Integration Committee for Secondary 
Education appointed by the Government 
of Bombay has submitted its report and 
some of its important recommendations are : 
(1) Establishment of a State Board of 
Secondary Education to look after 
matters like the formation of a com- 
mon policy for Secondary Education 
and maintenance of standards. 
Teachers should be discouraged from 
engaging in private tuitions as a first 
step towards the abolition of private 
tuitions altogether. Special arrange- 
ments may however be made for 
exceptionally backward children. 
Hindi should be a compulsory subject 
from Standard V to VI 
Basic pay scales for teachers according 
to their qualifications should be fixed. 
For instance, a trained B.A. or B.Sc., 
B.T. should get Rs. 125-5-175-E.B.- 
73-250-E.B.-10-300. The Committee 
further recommends that the payment 
of grant-in-aid to a school should be 
subject to the school’s paying its 
teachers according to the pay scale 
recommended in the report. 


4. World Survey of Education 


HIS is the second “World Survey of 
Education" published by UNESCO. 
While the earlier volume, which appeared 
in 1955, dealt briefly with all types and 
levels of education within each national 
system, the present survey is devoted more 
particularly to a detailed treatment of one 
aspect of education—the Primary School. 


(2 


~ 


(3 
(4) 
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841-59 Printed at the Bangalore Press City, by.C. Vasudeva Rao, Superintendent, 


Journal of the Mysore State Education Federation 


The opening chapters deal with Primary 
Education from a world standpoint, analyse 
the present position, and discuss progress 
over the last thirty years. Then follow 
nearly 200 national chapters, covering all 
countries and territories with distinct 
school systems. These entries are complete 
monographs, written in most cases by the 
competent authorities in each country. To 
facilitate comparative study, the text of each 
national chapter follows a consistent pattern 
and deals with Primary Education under four 
main headings: Historical; Policy and 
Administration ; Organisation ; Problems and 
Trends. 

The diagrams of national school systems 
end their accompanying glossaries, which 
were a feature of the 1955 survey, have 
been revised and republished. In addition, a 
new type of diagram, showing the pattern of 
educational administration, has been included 
for many countries. There is a wealth 
of statistical information accompanying both 
the international and the national chapter. 

Each national chapter has a bibliography 
and there is a selected international list of 
periodicals dealing with Primary Education. 

Finally, although the book is concerned 
particularly with Primary Education, it alsc 
indicates the general context in which 
Primary Education is situated. It does this 
by such devices as the school system dia- 
grams, which show how the Primary School] 
is related to all other types of schools, and 


.by the summary tables of school statistics 


for all levels of education. These elemenis, 
which are common to both “World Surveys” 
already printed, and which will recur in 
subsequent volumes now being planned, 
provide continuity and serial progress from 
one survey to another. Thus each “World 
Survey” not only forms a complete and 
authoritative work on its own subject, but 
also brings up-to-date the basic general 
information on school systems given in the 
preceding volumes. Each “World Survey 
of Education” is an indispensable book for 
all educators, whatever their specialized 
field. 


Published by the Mysore State Education Federation, Editor: D. Visweswaraiya, Bangalore 
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(On the list of Mysore State Government as approved supplier) 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


Education is nothing but drawing out 
the hidden qualities of a child. 


But how can these hidden qualities be 
drawn out unless the feacher is supplied 
with proper teaching aids. 


“Megh” marked Slated, Plain, Out- 
line, Graph, Copyline, Music and Dotted 
Roll-up Black Boards have proved their 
worth as ihe best teaching aids, 


For their quality, utility, portability, 
anywhere hangability, writability with chalk 
and erasability with duster and visibility 
from any angle due fo their scientific 
colour, they are blessed and strongly 
recommended for use in educational insti- 
tutions by eminent educationists at home 
and abroad. 


_To make your educational institution 
worth its name please write for particulars 
immediately to: 


MEGH SLATE FACTORY (Private) LTD; 


POST BOX No. 24, 
BARAMATI (Poona), INDIA. 


(ESTD. 1924) 


No, MG/Advt.(8-13)/22406 Dated 2/1/1959 
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RE LAMPS. 


BEST IN THE MARKET 


Used for decorations 
on all festivals and 
special occasions 


like Dasara. 
e 


Test Certificate ob- 
tamed for General: 
Service & Train 
Lighting Lamps. 


e 


s AM lamps of 5 CP to 
si 1,500 Watts General 
Sexvice Type, Flood 
Light Lamps of 500 
and 1,000 Watts, 
Train Lighting 
Lamps, Sirect Series 
Lamps and Minia- 
ture Lamps are 
being manufactur- 
by us. 


e 


- Under Rate Contact 
with the Govern- . 
ment of India and 
State Governments. 
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